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Whats Left Tt A 


By Janisse Ray 
Photographs by Marc Epstein 


“1 am now in the hot gardens of the sun, where the palm meets the pine, 
longed and prayed for and often visited in dreams ... | thank the Lord with all 


my heart for his goodness in granting me admission to this magnificent realm.” 
— John Muir, 1867, on Florida 


" 
—— 


he gopher tortoise on 
the interstate wasn’t 
going more than 5 miles 
an hour when I spotted 
her, racing doggedly along the asphalt 
between the white line and the shoulder of 
grass, luckily not veering. I was going 60, 
keeping pace with the traffic, and at first 
she didn’t register. 

“That was a gopher tortoise,” I told 
myself as I slowed and pulled into the 
emergency lane. Backing up, I thought, 
“What’s a gopher tortoise doing on the 
freeway? They’re a species of special 
concern.” 

When I got to her, she was younger 
than I'd first thought. Her carapace a little 
wider than a truck tire. She struggled in 
my hands, raking long digging claws 
against me, her four scaly legs pumping 
as if she had an appointment with 
something besides death. As cars whizzed 
by, people gaped at me. Stubbornly I 
carried the tortoise across the right of way 
and climbed the highway fence, deposit- 
ing her in a brushy sand ridge. There were 
no burrows in sight, but her chances at 
survival were better here than on the 
interstate. 

When I think of Florida, that image 
comes first to mind — the sad sight of a 
gopher tortoise, trapped on the interstate, 
plodding along and going nowhere. She 
reminds me that the danger and the threat 
— not simply to her as an individual 
animal, or to her species, but to all that’s 
wild in Florida — are real, immediate. 

A couple of years ago, when I worked 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE, I toured a 
wading bird rookery located on a 5-year- 
old spoil island off the Gulf coast of south 
Florida. The birds, robbed of traditional 


nesting grounds inland, had taken to the 
human-made island soon after it was 
created, and on this particular morning a 
biologist and I circled the rookery in a 
puttering outboard boat. We counted 
spoonbills and peeped through field 
glasses as great blue herons built nests as 
big as mixing bowls; they sailed into the 
Brazilian pepper with yard-long sticks 
in their bills, honking. We spotted a 
flamingo. 

The throes of procreation had turned 
the small island into a nursery, loud with 
urge and instinct, bustling with purpose. 
Signs asked people to leave the birds 
undisturbed. 

The biologist turned to me. “Not far 
from here, on another spoil island, there’s 
a shorebird colony,” she said. “Unfortu- 
nately, it’s not protected, and people use 
the island for picnicking and swimming.” 
Nearly every year, she continued, the eggs 
and the young of the shorebirds are 
destroyed, unwittingly crushed underfoot 
by people and their pets. 

Biologists have sought protection, 
even as simple as posting. 

Sometimes it seems that all over 
Florida we’re scribbling the word 
destruction, displacing native creatures, 
obliterating ecosystems, replacing what 
was and what should be with what’s more 
comfortable or what’s familiar or what’s 
profitable. We’re burying Florida, 
paradise that it used to be, hacking it up, 
silencing the choir of her creatures. 

I fly over Orlando and see one 
simmering expanse of pavement, business 
and residence, mile after unbroken mile of 
city, or drive along the tollway or I-4, 
painfully aware of the march of destruc- 
tion: stoplights, shopping malls, acreage 
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for sale. It’s heart-breaking. 

At the University of Montana not 
long ago, I heard Edward O. Wilson, 
preeminent Harvard biologist and author 
of The Biodiversity of Life, speak. He 
flashed a slide showing a map of Florida 
on the screen: “This place is in trouble,” 
he said. It was a computer map generated 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (GFC) that reddened areas of 
critical biological concern. Because 
Florida is subtropical, biodiversity is high, 
yet the pace of development is quick. Too 
quick. On Wilson’s slide, large pieces of 
the state, especially around the edges, 
were a deep scarlet, whole sections 
stained blood-red. 

Florida is in trouble, ecologically 
speaking. We know that. In 1995 Florida 
ranked fourth in the country in popula- 


tion, after New York, Texas and Califor- 
nia. In 1970 it had about 126 people per 
square mile; by 1995 that figure was 262. 
In 25 years Florida’s population (pushing 
13 million in the 1990 Census) had more 
than doubled. 

But what I know also is that despite 
the development, the masses of newcom- 
ers, the declines in native flora and fauna, 
Florida’s heart is as wild as it ever was. 
I’ve seen it. 

The light-gray road that turned off 


U.S. Highway 98 shot straight as an arrow 


to Hickory Mound Impoundment the late- 
summer day my friend Susan and I 
kayaked to Rock Island. The road wasn’t 
as bumpy as I remembered; morning 
glories, freshly purple and vivid, sprawled 
along the grade. We parked where Smith- 
McCollum Creek disappears into the 


marsh as it joins a labyrinth of tidal 
creeks funneling out of the Big Bend 
Wildlife Management Area. Even atop the 
dike we couldn’t see the open gulf, only a 
brake of needle brush. As we unloaded the 
kayaks and clambered into them, Wakulla 
seaside sparrows buzzed unseen in the 
rushes. Our first strokes startled a sora, 
that flew. 

“We’re here,” Susan crowed, hoping 
aloud to see dolphins. Where the creek 
widened, a sea turtle broke the surface of 
the water for an instant and then disap- 
peared. We nosed into the gulf. 

We were heading to tiny and unin- 
habited Rock Island, a scoop of cabbage 
palm and laurel oak trees in the hazy 
distance, part of the management area, 
and protected. Lazily we paddled and 
drifted, trailing our hands in the water, 
waiting for revelations. 

Susan looked back. “That’s the edge 
of Florida,” she said. “That’s what the 
birds see when they migrate home in the 
spring.” A thin, torn strip of chartreuse, 
blurry across the water, marked the limit 
of the state. 

I thought about Florida: marshes, 
rivers, estuaries, coasts, sinkholes, 
springs, hammocks, pinelands, ravines, 
bluffs and prairies. A movie played in my 
head as I traced the peninsula, through the 
maritime live oaks, feathered with 
resurrection fern, through the white 
sandbars of the snaky Suwannee, through 
sawegrass prairie, through dry pinelands 
and the bromeliad-laden lower swamps. 
What an absolute paradise it had been. 

In the other direction, the gulf 
stretched far away. It met the sky, one 
shade lighter: the horizon looked like a 
wall. We were alone inside the crystal ball 
of universe. We could’ ve been Timucuan 
Indians of 500 years ago, Susan and I, 
except that two planes flew over, chalking 
contrails across our flawless sky. 

When we pulled ashore in a crook of 
limestone on Rock Island, we stripped to 
our swim suits and leapt into the tepid 
seawater. We were completely alone, 
mindless of Florida’s troubles. For a while 
we were far from rivers that needed 
restoring, far from the thirsty Everglades, 
far from the decline of painted buntings, 
white ibis and flatwoods salamanders, far 
from the Florida panther’s struggle 
against extinction. 

Odd, fan-shaped sponges filled the 


Above: Snowy egrets fly over Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge. 
Page 2-3: Sunrise at Merritt Island. 
Page 4: Woodstorks at sunset at Matanzas Inlet. 


slippery potholes along the strand, where 
washed-up seaweed, its dark-green 
threads dusted with salt, made a thick and 
spongy path. Nesting kingbirds darted and 
chattered, anxious to distract us from their 
young. I knew we had entered the 
magnificence at the bottom of Florida’s 
heart. 

I'd been there before, friends have 
been there, you’ve been there, for it’s not 
just one heart Florida has. She’s many- 
hearted, all wild: the dwarf cypress 
swamp at sunset, with its cottonmouths; 
the cavernous green of the Ichetucknee 
spring run, years ago; the April savanna 
with dawn’s flock of hungry tree swal- 
lows; the headwaters of the St. Johns. 

One New Year’s Day I hiked 8 miles 
through the St. Marks Refuge below 
Tallahassee to the Pinhook River, where I 
sat for hours until the tide returned the 
river, now alive with hundreds and 
hundreds of flying mullet, striking silver 
until the water was liquid fire. Another 
heart. 

Not by luck do these places exist, nor 
by the collective benevolence of us 


inhabitants. They exist because some 
people foresaw the war over Florida’s 
beauty and scurried to horde some of her 
wildness. 

They created legislative funds and 
otherwise organized fundraisers, lobbied 
our representatives, enlisted the help of 
friends and neighbors to rescue wildlands, 
even as the shelling began. We can thank 
all of them, whoever lent a hand to keep 
part of Florida wild, and the organizations 
they formed and guided — the water 
management districts, The Nature 
Conservancy, the GFC, Department of 
Environmental Protection, national forests 
and wildlife refuges, and Audubon 
chapters. Thank you. 

I want to tell you, as FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE celebrates 50 years of 
keeping us in touch with nature, that all is 
not lost in Florida. Across the globe, of 
course, when people think of our state 
they think of Orlando’s entertainment, or 
they think of Miami, with its cultural 
attractions, or the stacks of condominiums 
crowding the bottom third of the penin- 
sula. But we know a different story. We 


know that if we go deep enough and far 
enough, we can find the magnificent 
realm that Muir encountered when he first 
trailed through a salt marsh to set foot in 
the hot gardens of the sun. 

I tell you to remember the sheer 
wildness at Florida’s heart so you won’t 
give up hope, so that you keep hiking and 
fishing and birdwatching and hunting and 
camping: whatever you do to keep in 
touch with nature, keep doing it. Only by 
connection can we keep it alive. That will 
be the only way we insure a home for the 
gopher tortoise, and a place for the 
wading birds to raise their young. Our 
work’s cut out for us. @) 


Janisse Ray is finishing both an 
MFA at the University of Montana and a 
nonfiction book, called Where the 
Cutting Ends: Ecology of a Cracker 
Childhood. Ray was the associate editor 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE from September 
1993 to July 1995. 
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Text and Photographs by Lt. Stanley H. Kirkland 


Wildlife criminals are finding it almost impossible to escape the 
noses of the 10 Commission canines used extensively throughout the 


state. 


hen wildlife officer 
Lane Kinney saw the 
truck on the Washing- 
ton County road and 
two sets of human tracks leading into the 
leased private hunting land, he suspected 
the pair was hunting turkey out of season. 
He knew who owned the truck and was 
certain from prior contact that it would be 
difficult to apprehend the pair by himself. 

Kinney quickly radioed the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
(GFC) regional office in Panama City and 
requested wildlife officer Donald Jenkins 
and his dog partner “Bear” to provide 
assistance. Jenkins was on patrol in Bay 
County and within minutes he and Bear, a 
4'/,-year-old black Labrador retriever, 
were on the scene. With officer Kinney 
and another lawman watching the 
suspects’ truck and road, Bear was put in 
a tracking harness and began following 
the pair’s tracks. 

Within a few hundred feet Bear 
sniffed out a matchbook-sized piece of 
sandpaper, which Jenkins retrieved, and 
they continued on the track. Kinney then 
told Jenkins by mobile radio that the two 
suspects had come out and were unarmed. 
Both men adamantly denied they were 
turkey hunting and even offered their lack 
of hunting attire and firearms as proof. 

Unconvinced, Jenkins put Bear back 
on the tracks, and before long he pointed 
out a clump of palmettos and small oaks, 
where Jenkins found two camouflage 
jumpsuits, shotguns, shells, turkey calls, 
and a small piece of sandpaper, exactly 
like the one Bear found earlier. Although 
both men professed their innocence, they 
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later pled guilty in court, saw their 
shotguns confiscated by the judge and 
were given stiff fines. 

Had this incident occurred 10 or 20 
years ago, the suspects may have walked 
free, only to return later in the day to 
retrieve their guns and other gear. But not 
any longer. Poachers are finding it almost 
impossible to escape the noses of the 10 
GFC canines used extensively throughout 
the state. The K-9 unit has become a 
highly effective tool wildlife officers use 
to thwart game-law violators. 

The GFC began its K-9 program in 
1989 on a trial basis with two black 
Labradors named Sonny and Shasta. In 
1990 the GFC gave its full endorsement to 
the program, and while there have been 
some bumps along the way, Division of 
Law Enforcement bureau officials say that 
time and again the program has proven its 
value. 

“T can’t say how proud we are about 
what has been accomplished by our K-9 
officers and their dogs, both from a public 
relations standpoint and a law-enforce- 
ment standpoint,” said Col. Bob Edwards, 
head of the GFC’s Division of Law 
Enforcement. “It’s a good way to intro- 
duce people to the GFC.” 

The GFC’s Capt. Mike Wiwi is 
quick to give credit to wildlife officer 
John Snow, the GFC’s designated K-9 
training officer and a K-9 handler since 
1990, for helping shape the rigorous 
training each of the K-9 teams goes 
through. Snow lives in Punta Gorda in 


Charlotte County and is now working with 


his second dog, a beautiful Chesapeake 
Bay retriever named Harley. His first dog, 
a yellow Lab named Alvin, was retired in 
1995 at 11 years of age. 

Snow said all the dogs undergo an 
initial 400 hours of training in three areas, 
namely tracking, area searches for articles 
and people, and wildlife detection. Their 
training continues once they’re in the 
“field” and may take up to 20 percent of 
any month to remain proficient. 

Whether they’re on the trail of 
someone hunting out of season, looking 
for discarded shotgun shells or sniffing 
out a wild turkey hidden in a vehicle, 
canines, especially the retriever breeds 
used by the GFC, key on millions of dead 
cells, referred to as “rafts” of cells, that 
are shed by suspects and float to the 
ground. These almost invisible cells, 


along with the scent of some wildlife 
species, are virtually impossible to hide. 
Add to that the aroma of broken vegeta- 
tion these dogs key on and it’s easy to 
understand how they can follow a track 
made six or seven hours earlier. 

Wiw/i is especially proud of the fact 
that the GFC’s K-9s have become the first 
conservation canine unit in the United 
States to be certified in wildlife detection 
and tracking by the U.S. Police Canine 
Association, the benchmark organization 
for measuring the skills of police dogs 
throughout the country. 

Although most law enforcement 
agencies purchase trained dogs that may 
cost $5,000 - $7,000 each, the GFC [>> 


The GFC’s K-9s 
have become the 
first conservation 
canine unit in the 
United States to be 
certified in wildlife 
detection and track- 
ing by the U.S. Police 
Canine Association. 
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maintains a registry of donated dogs and 
conducts the training in house. Of the ten 
dogs in use today, seven are Labrador 
retrievers, two are Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers, and one is a German shorthair 
pointer. 

Bear came to Jenkins from Escambia 
County after his military owner was 
transferred overseas. During Bear’s early 
training, a car struck him one evening and 
almost prematurely ended his K-9 career. 
After his recovery, from which he still 
sports a hefty scar on his left shoulder, he 
picked up where he left off in his training. 
Watching Bear work today is a thing of 
beauty. He amazes not only Jenkins, but 
law violators as well. 

Just last hunting season Jenkins, Bear 
and a fellow wildlife officer were cruising 
on the Apalachicola River when they saw 
a hunter paddle up to his camp in a small 
boat. After talking to the hunter and his 
six companions, Jenkins sent Bear on a 
search around the camp. 

“It didn’t take but a second and I saw 
him go behind the camp in the woods and 
alert on an ice chest,” Jenkins said. 
“There was deer meat in the chest but the 
guys couldn’t show any antlers or sex 
evidence [that] the deer was legally 
killed. 

“TI remembered seeing the guy paddle 
up as we arrived and took Bear to a spot 
on the riverbank where he had gotten out 
of his boat, and Bear went straight to the 
heads and hides of two illegal doe deer. 
We charged the seven with illegal 
possession of doe deer, but chances are 
without Bear we would have never made 
that case.” 

As their reputations have spread, the 
GFC’s K-9s are routinely called on to 
assist other police agencies. Two years 
ago Bear was on the trail of a man who 
fled after threatening to kill a person near 
Chipley. As he tracked in the hot weather, 
Bear squatted in a 6-inch deep mudhole. 
Bear’s actions drew howls of laughter and 
disparaging comments from a local police 
officer until Jenkins walked into the 
mudhole, patted around in the water and 
ooze, and brought up a set of keys thrown 
by the fleeing suspect. 

In another incident Jenkins and Bear 
were called out in Washington County to 
help locate a 58-year-old lady with 
Alzheimers disease who was missing 
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from her home. Although deputies and 
searchers had walked all around the home 
and its surroundings, Bear searched the 
area and immediately took off in the 
opposite direciton from where rescuers 
were looking. Jenkins followed and Bear 
found the woman roughly one-half mile 
from her home, unharmed and asleep by a 
large blown-down tree, still clutching 
several family photos. 


When wildlife crimes are heard in 
court, Wiwi said the K-9s’ finds are 
seldom questioned. “When you lay down 
three binders of training records, that 
usually does it. Defense lawyers know 
these dogs don’t lie.” @ 


Lt. Stanley H. Kirkland is the public 
information director for the GFC’s 
northwest region. 


As their reputations have spread, the GFC’s K-9s are routinely called on to assist other 
police agencies. 
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ack in 1897, when Dr. 
W.C. Kendall discovered it 
in the St. Johns River near 
Welaka, Florida, the 
bluenose shiner was apparently 
abundant. Unfortunately bluenose 
shiners are now rare enough to be listed 
as species of special concern in Florida. 
There is a good chance their habitat in 
the St. Johns River has been degraded. 
Probably Florida’s most beautiful 
minnow, the bluenose shiner can be 
readily recognized by the dramatic blue 
color of adult noses. Males possess 
much enlarged dark dorsal, pelvic and 
anal fins. Silver or golden scales on the 
sides produce a beautiful metallic 
reflection. While the dorsal fin may be 
quite black, with some yellow pigment 
at the base, the remaining fins are 
yellowish, In addition, the anal and 
pelvic fins have a dark diagonal slash 
across each fin. Because of these 
prominent features, adults cannot be 
confused with any other Florida 
minnow. 
Bluenose shiners range from the 
Pearl River of Louisiana and Missis- 


sippi eastward to the St. Johns River 
system of Florida. Curiously, this broad 
geographic pattern is interrupted by a 
gap between the Apalachicola River 
and the St. Johns River. Despite 
seemingly suitable habitats, it does not 
occur in the Ochlockonee or Suwannee 
rivers, nor in the smaller Gulf Coastal 
streams lying between them. Today it is 
exceptionally rare within the St. Johns 
drainage and uncommon elsewhere. 
Despite its attractiveness, re- 
stricted distribution and status as a rare 
species, almost no studies have 
addressed its life history. Dr. William 
McLane in 1955 examined individuals 
from the St. Johns River area which 
were in breeding condition during June 
and September. Bluenose shiners are 
herbivores, feeding upon aquatic 
vegetation such as filamentous algae. 
Its preferred habitat is slow- 
moving coastal streams, especially 
those containing deep pools and 
abundant aquatic plants. They have 
been collected from clear spring runs 
and darkly stained, acidic creeks as 
well as river swamps. Because of their 
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Bluenose shiner ( Pteronotropis welaka) 
Florida Status: Species of Special Concern 
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Gray Bass 


extremely attractive coloration and 
rarity, even knowledgeable scientists 
are often reluctant to disclose exact 
locations where these minnows exist, 
for fear enthusiastic collectors may 
deplete populations in search of 
aquarium pets. Sometimes these inch- 
and-a-half long fish inexplicably 
disappear from sites where they’ ve 
been observed for years. 

During daylight hours they tend to 
hide in vegetation or in deep water. At 
night they venture into shallows where 
they may easily be observed with a 
flashlight. Given the fact that these are 
rare fish, habitat degredation is the 
biggest threat these fish face. Habitat 
degradation and water quality deterio- 
ration are going to be a threat to all 
species of fish in Florida. 

Although this intriguing little fish 
is not in danger of extinction, its rarity 
and our lack of knowledge regarding 
its ecology place it among our species 
of special concern. It is one of those 
enigmatic creatures we would like to 
know more about. @ 

— Gray Bass 
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it Your Qwfi Fiook 


Text and Photographs by Frank H. Adams 


hen Izaac Walton’s magnum opus, “The Compleat Angler, 

or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” first appeared in 

England in 1653, fishing was considered a male franchise, 

and it has remained that way for most of the time between 
then and now. But a great many women have wanted to wade in to the sport, 
but didn’t know how to get started. 

With that in mind, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
sponsored its second annual Ladies Bait Your Own Hook fishing workshop at 
its Tenoroc Fish Management Area, just north of Lakeland, this spring. This 
project aimed to give the 100 women registered for the event experience with 
various aspects of angling in a relaxed atmosphere. 
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But outdoor activities are subject to 
the caprices of the weather, and in the 
hours before this angling workshop was 
set to cast off, mother nature was drench- 
ing the area with rain. When the time for 
the start of this fishing clinic drew near, 
many wondered how it was going to turn 
out. 

As luck had it, the weather relented. 
The drenching stopped, although low dark 
clouds continued to shoot across the sky, 
moved by the invisible hand of the wind. 

“Tt rained all night, but it quit about 7 
a.m.,” said Jackie Meggison, a wildlife 
officer from the GFC’s south region 
headquartered in Lakeland. “I think the 
weather kept a few people away. We had 
the instructors committed, and the event 
was going to go on regardless of the 
weather.” 

And that seemed to be the perspective 
the workshop’s participants had. They 
were there to learn a bit more about the 
ancient art of angling, have some fun and 
commune with fellow outdoorswomen, 
and nothing was going to stop them. 

The air was alive with enthusiasm 
while this fishing school’s students went 
from one learning station to another. At 
one station they got pointers from an 
expert on how to fish with artificial 
worms, at another a lady professional 
fishing guide showed them how to catch 
fish with plugs. Yet another station 
featured an old pro who taught his 
students the secrets of fishing with live 
worms and crickets. 

“IT came here just to get out and have 
a day of fun,” said Mary Johnson, who is 
from the central Florida town of 
Auburndale. “And to catch the big one 
she just lost,” Johnson said, referring to a 
bass that got away from her instructor, 
Marcia Fann, who hails from the south 
Florida town of Clewiston. 

“They were biting better last year,” 
Fann said. “I’m teaching topwater plugs 
here. This is a great bait for schooling 
fish. You can cast it a long way so you 
don’t have to get your boat so close and 
spook them.” 

While she talked, Fann slung the plug 
away from the pier so hard it would have 
left Olympic athletes in awe. Then she 
cranked it back, and explained that this 
paddle tail plug sounded like something 
struggling that could be lunch to a bass. 

She let it sink over a spot where the 
bass mentioned earlier was lurking. She 
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hooked. 


Grinning like a Cheshire cat, Sherry Kassler lands a largemouth bass she had just 


Page 10: Marcia Fann, a professional fishing guide from Clewiston, shows how to 


properly bait a hook. 


got a nibble, but didn’t set the hook. She 
and the fish repeated this cycle a few 
times. “I grew up fishing a lot of small 
ponds. You'd be messing with the same 
fish until you caught it,” she said. 

At another fishing station, Lee 
Adams, an instructor from Lakeland, was 
teaching his students how to catch 
bluegills by using crickets for bait. 

While he showed his pupils how to 
hook the crickets and attach bobbers to the 
line, they crowded in close to him so they 
could watch a master at his craft. They 
tried it. 

“Some of them are getting real good 
at it,” he said. In a few minutes one 
woman caught a small bream and landed 
it. After unhooking the fish, she cast it 
back into the water not far from where a 


young girl was fishing. 

“Oh, it’s over here,” the girl said. In a 
flash she cast her line into the water, 
hoping her bait and technique would 
prove irresistible to the same fish. 

As the fishing school continued, 
raucous grackles flew around the lake, 
making a constant racket. Great blue 
herons and common egrets waded along 
the shore, searching for their prey to 
snatch from the water. 

The day had a very relaxed atmo- 
sphere, with knots of women gathered 
around their instructors, gleaning valu- 
able information from other women who 
excel at their sport. One instructor was 
Daphne Waldron, a fishing guide from 
Lake Placid. 

“The main thing was to make sure [> 
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Jean Vendetti (at the right), a professional bass guide from Winter Haven, gives pointers on the art of fishing with artificial 


worms. 


they were comfortable with their tackle,” 
she said. Waldron gave her classes tips on 
how to use their tackle to entice bass into 
biting their lures, and how to reel them in. 

“Hopefully we'll give them enough 
so when they leave here they’II be able to 
take the information with them and apply 
it,” she said. At least one of her students 
didn’t wait very long to apply what she 
had learned. 

At the bass-fishing station, Sherry 
Kassler, from Lakeland, landed a nice- 
sized largemouth bass. A little while later 
she was at the bream and bluegill station 
and landed another bass about the same 
size. 

At another teaching station, Jean 
Vendetti gave her students pointers on the 
art of fishing with artificial worms. She 
lives in Winter Haven and is a profes- 
sional bass guide and has won many 
national awards for her fishing prowess. 

She showed them how to keep their 
hooks from snagging on weeds and to put 
rattlers on worms to make sounds that 
pique the curiosity of fish on the lookout 
for something to eat. She also told them to 
be ready to adjust their play during the 
game. 

“If you try one thing and that doesn’t 
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work, that’s nature telling you some- 
thing,” she said. “Listen to it and learn.” 

The area where these ladies were 
baiting their own hooks, the GFC’s 
Tenoroc Fish Management Area, is one of 
the stellar freshwater fishing places in the 
state. Covering some 6,000 acres, it 
boasts 10 lakes open for prime angling. 

“Our major emphasis is to produce 
quality recreational fishing opportuni- 
ties,” said Danon Moxley, a fisheries 
biologist and manager of Tenoroc. “This 
is a tightly controlled area so there’s no 
overfishing. We have one of the best 
success rates in the state for largemeouth 
bass, specs, bream, bluegill and redear.” 

Maintaining a verbal link with its 
past as a phosphate mine, Tenoroc is 
coronet spelled backwards, which was the 
name for the area when giant draglines 
gobbled up the land to supply agriculture 
with a vital ingredient for fertilizer. 

The GFC took over Tenoroc as the 
lead managing agency in 1992 from 
Florida’s Department of Natural Re- 
sources. Since parts of this former 
phosphate mine have been reclaimed, the 
GFC has stocked and maintained the lakes 
there, reserving various ones for different 
purposes. 


There are two lakes where adults can 
fish only if they are accompanied by 
children, to encourage parents to fish with 
their children. Another lake, named 
Hydrilla, costs anglers $50 per day to use. 

“But you can catch greater than four 
fish per hour,” said Moxley. “Forty-one 
percent of largemouth bass caught there 
are greater than 15 inches.” 

Capt. Louie Roberson, from the 
GFC’s south regional headquarters in 
Lakeland, said besides the hard work of 
GFC personnel like Jackie Meggison, 
sponsors such as Zebco, Bagley Bait, 
IMC-Agrico and others contributed to the 
fishing clinic’s success. 

At the end of the event, Meggison 
and others helped pass out tackle boxes, 
fishing lures, baseball caps and other 
goodies to the participants. She asked one 
woman if she’d be back. 

“Yes I sure will,” she replied. “I was 
here last year and caught a nice-sized 
bass. It’s just a lot of fun, the relaxing and 
the people you meet.” @) 


Frank H. Adams is the associate 
editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine. 


Waging the War 
for Boating Safety 


ne night in the spring 

of 1993, Tim Crews, a 

pitcher for the Cleve- 

land Indians, and a 
couple of his buddies were shooting 
across the slick surface of Little Lake 
Nellie near Clermont in his high- 
powered bass boat. After a few drinks 
they were zooming over the water in 
the dark. 

Until they smashed into a dock that 
killed Crews and fellow pitcher Steve 
Olin, tragically cutting short promising 
lives. 

“For too many years Florida has 
led the nation in the number of boating 
fatalities and accidents,” said Capt. 
Paul Ouellette, the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) 
boating safety coordinator. “This is 
partly attributed to being one of the 
largest boating states in the country and 
our year-round boating season.” 

Keenly focused on preventing 
boating tragedies regardless of 
anyone’s fame, members of the GFC, 
the Florida Marine Patrol (FMP) and 
other agencies have been working hard 
to reduce the number of boating 
accidents and fatalities in Florida’s 
waters. And it’s paid off. 

During 1996 59 people were killed 
in boating accidents in Florida, nearly 
28 percent lower than 1995’s level of 
82. This is the lowest number of 
boating fatalities in Florida since 1991, 
when 95 people were killed. 

And the number of accidents has 


By Frank H. Adams 


dropped too. In 1996 there were 1,217, 
over 10 percent lower than 1995’s total 
of 1,365. 

The bad news is that by early June 
of 1997, boating fatalities rebounded, 
claiming 30 lives. This is more than 
twice the rate for the comparable 
period in 1996. 

Florida had 771,459 boats regis- 
tered within the state in 1996, and these 
were joined by about 400,000 water- 
craft that visited the state. 

The GFC and others have used a 
two-pronged attack to lower the 
likelihood of all those watercraft 
colliding: education and increased 
enforcement over drinking and boating. 

The GFC, FMP and local law 
enforcement agencies have been plying 
the state’s waters searching for people 
illegally boating under the influence of 
alcohol. Alcohol was involved in one 
of every 10 boating accidents in 1995, 
and 16 percent of those were fatal, 
according to a statement from Gover- 
nor Lawton Chiles. 

On the education front, the GFC 
has used a “How to Boat Smart” 
course, which is not only wise for 
adults to take, but is required for 
anyone born after September 30, 1980. 
“The more you know beforehand, the 
better prepared you are to prevent 
something terrible from happening,” 
said Ouellette. 

GFC officers have also been 
working to make sure boaters have 
enough personal flotation devices to 


comply with the law, sometimes 
loaning ones so people could continue 
boating — but not before giving them 
citations. 

With more people using small fast 
personal watercraft (PWCs) like Jet 
Skis, the GFC is also trying to include 
them in their education program. 

“People operating personal water 
crafts need to be aware of what’s going 
on around them at all times,” Ouellette 
said. “Around swimmers or other 
boaters, attention and precaution are 
the keys to safety.” @ 


Frank H. Adams is the associate 
editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


ach year some 76 million 
Hamer enjoy boating 
as an important form of 
recreation. To ensure everyone’s safety, 


the GFC encourages boaters to take 
three simple precautions. 


1. Every boater should wear a life 
jacket. “They float, you don’t.” 


2. Alcohol and boating are a danger- 
ous combination, and should not be 
part of the same outing. 


3. All boaters should complete a 
course in boating safety. 


SAFE BOATING 
IS NO ACCIDENT 


Photo by Mercury Marine 
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Dutch Oven Basics 


Text and Photographs by Lt. Rip Stalvey 


Dutch oven cooking is undergoing a revival among outdoor cooks. Cooking contests 
take place across the nation, where Dutch oven aficionados prepare all sorts of dishes. 


he aromas are incredible ... 
enough to make even 
someone with a full belly 
hungry again. Smells of beef 
stew and fresh baked biscuits, mingled 
with hardwood smoke, are an outdoor 
cook’s dream. The delectable fragrances 
come from two cast-iron Dutch ovens 
slowly simmering on a bed of coals. 

The fire, the smells and the outdoor 
experience all combine to make outdoor 
cooking a magical experience. Contrary to 
what some folks think, there is nothing 
magical about cooking in these black cast- 
iron pots. With a little practice, becoming 
a cast-iron gourmet cook is easy. 

Dutch ovens have been around a long 
time. Our ancestors used them to cook 
their meals. To many outdoor enthusiasts, 
cooking in Dutch ovens seems a lost art. 

A check with the Lodge Manufactur- 
ing Co., the nation’s largest maker of cast- 
iron cookware, reveals just what is 
possible with Dutch ovens. 

Dutch-oven cooking is undergoing a 
revival among outdoor cooks. Cooking 
contests take place across the nation, 
where Dutch-oven aficionados prepare all 
sorts of dishes. Cakes, pies and other 
pastries, besides the traditional stews and 
breads usually associated with Dutch 
ovens, are all prepared to perfection. 

“Anything that can be prepared in 
your home oven can be cooked in a Dutch 
oven while enjoying the out of doors,” 
said Bob Kellerman, president of Lodge 
Manufacturing Co. 

He should know. His company has 
been making cast-iron cookware for more 
than 100 years. Besides cast-iron cook- 
ware, the Lodge company also offers a 
variety of Dutch oven cookbooks and 


how-to videos. Armed with the informa- 
tion available today, and a little care, a 
newcomer to Dutch ovens can expect 
delicious results in short order. 

One of the most important things to 
remember is to season your Dutch oven 
properly before using it. We don’t mean 
seasoned with salt and pepper either. 

Cast-iron pots have a slightly porous 
surface that must first be thoroughly 
cleaned. The pot’s surface is coated with 
vegetable shortening and heated so the 
pores will absorb the oil. This process is 
called seasoning. See Seasonging Cast- 
iron Cook Ware on page 15 for more 
information about seasoning. 

“A properly seasoned piece of cast- 
iron cookware is just as non stick as the 
best modern non-stick pot. Some say that 
well-seasoned cast-iron pots were the 
original non-stick cookware,” Kellerman 
said. 

When cooking with a Dutch oven, the 
heat is supplied by coals, not open flames. 
Either charcoal briquets or coals from a 
hardwood fire will do. Lodge even has a 
handy chart that tells how many briquets 
to use to obtain a given temperature. You 
adjust the temperature by either adding or 
removing Coals or raising or lowering the 
oven above the coals. It may take a little 
while to get the hang of it, but it is not 
hard at all. 

“For baking biscuits or other breads, 
make sure your Dutch oven has a raised 
lip on the lid. This lip allows you to add 
coals to the lid without fear of them 
falling off,” Kellerman said. 

Coals on top are imperative if you 
expect your bread to brown. They also 
provide even heat for other dishes. Some 
Dutch ovens are sold with domed lids. 
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Seasoning, the pro- 
cess whereby the pores 
in cast-iron absorb oil 
and create a natural 
non-stick finish, isn’t 
complicated and 
shouldn't discourage 
first-time users. 


A properly seasoned piece of cast-iron 
cookware is just as non stick as the best 
modern non-stick pot. 


However, domed lids do not allow the 
addition of coals on top for browning 
breads. These are best used indoors or for 
stews and such outdoors. 

So next time you head out for a 
weekend of camping or other outdoor 
enjoyment, take along a Dutch oven. 
You'll prepare some great dishes, limited 
only by your willingness to try something 
new. @) 


Lt. Rip Stalvey is the public informa- 
tion director for the GFC’s South Region. 


Seasoning Cast-iron Cook Ware 


Seasoning, the process whereby the 
pores in cast-iron absorb oil and create a 
natural non-stick finish, isn’t complicated 
and shouldn’t discourage first-time users. 

New cast-iron cookware comes with 
a protective coating of wax. In order to 
start the process, wash, rinse and thor- 
oughly dry the piece of cast-iron to 
remove the wax. Use mild soapy water 
only, never abrasive detergents. 

Next, put a tablespoon of solid 
vegetable shortening in the utensil. Do not 
use salted fats like butter or margarine. 
Warm the utensil to melt the shortening, 


Above: Biscuit doe is placed inside the dutch oven. 
Left: Hot coals placed on top allow breads to brown and provide 


even heat for other dishes. 


then use a cloth or paper towel to coat the 
entire surface of the utensil. Be sure to 
coat all surfaces, inside and out,with the 
oil. Don’t forget to coat the corners, edges 
and lids while you’re at it. 

Heat your home oven to 350 degrees. 
Place you cast-iron utensil in the oven 
upside down for one hour. It’s a good idea 
to lay aluminum foil over the oven bottom 
or place a cookie sheet on the rack below 
to catch any drippings. By turning the 
piece upside down, you’ ll prevent the oil 
from building up inside the utensil. 

After one hour, remove the utensil 
from the oven and wipe with a paper 
towel. This will complete the seasoning 
process and you’re ready to cook in your 
newly seasoned cast-iron utensil. 

Remember, seasoning is a process 
and the more you use cast-iron, the better 
it gets; particularly if you cook oily foods 
in it the first several times you use your 
utensil. 

It’s also a good idea never to use 
detergents to clean your cast-iron. 
Detergents will remove seasoning and 
you'll have to start the process all over 
again. For best results, clean your cast- 
iron with hot water and a brush. 
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he study focused on a 

750,000-acre area (about 

the size of Volusia County), 

comprising the Apalachi- 
cola National Forest and adjacent private 
timberlands, centered 28 miles southwest 
of Tallahassee. This area includes national 
forest portions of Franklin, Leon Liberty 
and Wakulla counties and is composed 
primarily of pine flatwoods, titi bays and 
hardwood swamps. During the study, 
bears were captured, radio-collared and 
released. Signals from the collars enabled 
researchers to follow the bears’ move- 
ments daily. This information is used to 
determine such things as home range size, 
seasonal movements, habitat use and 
denning characteristics. 

GFC scientists captured 19 male and 
four female bears during the study. The 
bears’ ages ranged from 10 months to 7 
years. The average age for females was 
5'/2 years and for males 3'/2 years. 
Weights ranged from 50 Ibs. for the 10- 
month-old cub to 370 Ibs. for a 7-year-old 
male. 

The study enabled scientists to 


Fruits of black gum (above) and palmetto (below) are 
important fall foods for Florida black bears. 


photos by Steve Seibert 


determine the home range for each radio- 
collared bear. Home range is the area an 
animal uses to meet its daily needs 
throughout the year. The average size of 
black bear home ranges was 81 square 
miles for adult males and 25 square miles 
for adult females. The largest home range 
belonged to an adult male that used an 
area of 174 square miles and the smallest 
for an adult female was 15 square miles. 

Compared to other bear populations 
in Florida, home ranges were similar to 
those reported from the the Osceola 
National Forest but larger than those in 
the Ocala National Forest. Female home 
ranges in the Apalachicola National 
Forest and southwest Florida were 
similar, although male ranges in the 
Apalachicola National Forest were 
smaller than those reported in southwest 
Florida. Bear home ranges in the 
Apalachicola National Forest were also 
larger than most of those observed in 
other parts of the country. Generally, the 
larger the home range, the poorer the 
quality of habitat. The large home ranges 
in the Apalachicola National Forest 


Apalachicola v 


probably reflect low food abundance. 

With the exception of breeding and 
dispersal, bear movements are generally 
related to food abundance. Summer home 
ranges tended to be stable because many 
summer foods such as blueberries, sweet 
gallberries, blackberries, wild grapes and 
insects are common throughout the 
Apalachicola National Forest. However, 
fall foods, fruits of black gum, saw 
palmetto and acorns, usually occur in 
scattered patches in the forest, often 
resulting in long-distance movements by 
bears. 

Interestingly, fall food availability 
differed between 1991 and 1992, which 
led to different foraging patterns. During 
the fall of 1991, when palmetto berries 
were locally abundant but widely dis- 
persed, bears moved extensively to find 
these food sources. Bears often went near 
the edges of pine, titi and hardwood bays, 
most likely using the bays for cover and 
venturing to the pine ridges to feed on 
palmetto berries. 

Conversely, in fall 1992 bears 
reduced their movements because of the > 
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abundant black gum crop within hard- 
wood swamps and the absence of pal- 
metto berries. The average fall home 
range size in 1991 was 38-square miles, 
compared to 18-square miles in 1992. 
During fall 1991, three bears from Tate’s 
Hell Swamp moved to the Apalachicola 
National Forest to feed on palmetto 
berries. None of the four bears occupying 
Tate’s Hell Swamp during 1992 moved to 
the Apalachicola National Forest. Appar- 
ently bears fed on the abundant black gum 
crop in hardwood swamps for extended 
periods before moving to another hard- 
wood swamp. 

With adequate food, home ranges 
will be smaller and movements less. 
However, food production can vary, so 
large areas are required to support bears. 

Some interesting movements oc- 
curred during the fall of 1991. A 4-year- 
old male was located in the Apalachicola 
National Forest near Whitehead Lake on 
Sept. 14. A week later he was found 15 
miles southwest of Whitehead Lake in 
Tate’s Hell Swamp. He was located again 
on Sept. 28 near Lake Wimico, Gulf 
County. This bear traveled a minimum 
straight-line distance of about 38 miles in 
two weeks. He remained in the general 
area of Lake Wimico and Edward Ball 
Wildlife Management Area until Oct. 10 
when he started back toward Tate’s Hell 
Swamp and eventually returned to the 
Apalachicola National Forest. 

One adult female traveled south, 
through Bradwell Bay Wilderness Area, to 
find abundant palmetto berries 8 miles 
from the center of her summer home 
range. During early November this 
female, along with two other radio- 
collared bears, favored a 3-square mile 
area with abundant palmetto berries. One 
adult male used a 2-square mile area 
exclusively from Sept. 17 to Nov. 19. This 
productive palmetto berry area was within 
his summer home range, thus he moved 
very little after roaming over an area of 
40 square miles during the summer. 
Interestingly, this bear gained 137 pounds 
between May and December. 

Do Florida black bears hibernate? 
The answer in the Apalachicola National 
Forest is yes. Thirteen bears were radio- 
tracked during winter and all denned. 


An excavated cavity type den. 


Denning ranged from 13 to 150 days. 
Pregnant females denned longer (142 
days) than non-pregnant females and 
males (51 days). Pregnant females began 
denning 50 days earlier (Dec. 1) than 
other bears (Jan. 20) and they emerged 40 


days later (Apr. 20) than other bears (Mar. 


11). 

The denning period observed for 
pregnant females is similar to that 
reported for other Southeastern U.S. 
bears. However, pregnant females entered 
dens 21 days earlier than those in the 
Ocala National Forest. Male bears in the 
Apalachicola National Forest denned for 
an average of 51 days, a somewhat longer 
period than for bears from the Ocala 
National Forest. Males there commonly 
denned for less than 17 days. 

These differences may be related to 
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an abundance of acorns existing well into 
the denning season in the Ocala National 
Forest compared to the Apalachicola 
National Forest. Northwest Florida is 
colder than peninsular Florida. The 
combination of less abundant winter 
foods and colder weather may cause bears 
to enter dens earlier and den longer in the 
Apalachicola National Forest than bears 
in the Ocala National Forest. 

Two bears, one male, one female, 
were monitored during two winters and 
den periods were quite different between 
years. The male denned as a 2-year-old 
but remained active all winter as a 3-year- 
old. The female denned during both 
winters, but for different lengths of time 
due to her reproductive status. She gave 
birth to cubs during the 1991-92 winter 
and denned for 134 days. During the next 
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winter she denned with her yearling cubs 
for only 31 days. 

Den sites were in a variety of cover 
types including pine flatwoods, titi 
swamps and hardwood swamps, but all 
dens were in areas with extremely dense 
vegetation. Two maternal den sites were 
examined after the bears departed in mid 
April. Both were ground dens on densely 
vegetated hammocks in wetlands. One 
female used a cypress stump in a narrow 
strip of titi/hardwood swamp in the pine 
flatwoods. Another den was an excavated 
ground cavity dug under the root system 
of a complex of sweetbay trees in a 
flooded hardwood swamp. Both den sites 
had small claw and tooth marks on the 
shrubs adjacent to the dens, indicating 
that both females gave birth at these den 
sites. 

Black bears require a large amount of 
forested land to survive. Fortunately this 
is not a problem in the Apalachicola 


National Forest area because of the 
region’s abundant forests. Bears also 
require a variety of forest types to ensure 
a diversity of food-producing plants. 
Forest management activities such as 
prescribed burning are important in 
maintaining this diversity. Also the 
protection of remnant hardwood swamps 
is important to bears. Hardwoods within 
pine plantations greatly increase the 
quality of the land for bears. Fortunately 
for bears and other forest-dwelling 
wildlife, much of the Apalachicola 
National Forest region is largely undevel- 
oped and contains vast amounts of 
publicly owned, contiguous forests. @ 


Steve Seibert is a former research 
biologist for the GFC. He is now the 
assistant refuge manager of the Wheeler 
National Widlife Refuge in Decatur, 
Alabama. 
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U Robins named his 
land “Chinsegut,” an 
Alaskan Innuit Indian 


Chinsec 


| 
e ife A re a word for “spirit of lost 
things.” 


By Kristin Wood 
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ak leaves and pine 
needles swirl around as 
the runners on the 
Chinsegut 5K Run head 
into the woods. A startled pileated 
woodpecker glances from his pine perch 
at the pack of runners as they head down 
the trail towards May’s Prairie, a 55-acre 
wetland. As the runners circle the wet- 
land, a great egret gives forth a guttural 
croak as an unlucky frog wriggles 
unsuccessfully in the egret’s bill. 

It’s Saturday at the races with the first 
annual Chinsegut Run and Fun Walk held 
in mid February. Runners and walkers 
alike participate in the two featured 
events of the day. While runners are 
pounding up and down the gentle hills of 
Chinsegut, walkers are eagerly pitting 
their tree knowledge against one another 
in their quest to identify correctly the 15 
marked trees on a one-mile loop. After the 
dual competition, walkers and runners 
depart Chinsegut with a T-shirt and 
hopefully one of the unique handcrafted 
prizes. 

The race headquarters is the 
Chinsegut Wildlife and Environmental 
Area, an 828-acre preserve north of 
Brooksville. Chinsegut consists of two 
separate tracts, Big Pine, 420 acres, and 
Chinsegut Nature Center, 408 acres, both 
managed by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC). Chinsegut was 
owned formerly by Colonel Raymond 
Robins, whose colorful career included 
gold mining in Alaska and acting as an 
economic advisor to five presidents. 
Robins named his land “Chinsegut,” an 
Alaskan Innuit Indian word for the “spirit 
of lost things.” 

Robins donated his property to the 
federal government in 1932 to be used as 
a wildlife refuge. In 1973 and 1989, 
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respectively, the GFC acquired Chinsegut 
Nature Center and the Big Pine Tract 
from the federal government. 

Chinsegut Nature Center hosts many 
educational programs and hikes through- 
out the year for school groups, retirees, 
homeschoolers, 4-H and other clubs, or 
any person willing to attend one of the 
regularly scheduled events. To preserve 
the beauty of the area, the nature center is 
only open to the public during scheduled 
programs or by appointment. 

April finds the nature center in an 
Earth Day celebration mode. Wildflower 
and bird walks introduce people to the 
flora and fauna. A falconry demonstration 
acquaints us with the mighty avian 
hunters of our woodlands and fields. A 
mini class in paper making spurs one on 
to recycle yesterday’s junk mail. 

Night walks offered throughout the 
year are never identical. Moonlit trails are 
followed by hikers who listen to the hoot 
of a barred owl or the whinny of a screech 
owl. A boardwalk winding through a 
cypress swamp brings hikers out to May’s 
Prairie where the summer chorus of frogs 
and toads can be deafening. Wolf spider 
eyes shine like diamonds when spot- 
lighted by flashlights. The night is alive to 
those who are not faint hearted. 


GFC employee Steve Stiegler participates 
in the Big Pine Trail Race and Fun Walk. 


Page 20: A barred owl at Chinsegut 
Wildlife Area. 
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The Annual Reptile and Amphibian 
Expo in October provides the public a 
chance, via the “burrow cam,” to view the 
home life of a gopher tortoise deep within 
its burrow. The burrow cam consists of a 
long tube with a small camera and 
infrared light source attached to the end 
that is guided into a tortoise burrow. 
When the burrow cam is connected to an 
above-ground television, it allows viewers 
to watch underground life from above 
ground. 

The tortoise is the key actor in this 
television drama, with flitting perfor- 
mances across the screen by gopher frogs, 
spiders or possibly a snake. Expo attend- 
ees also tour the nature center where 
Florida’s native reptiles and amphibians 
are set up in terrariums for easy viewing. 

Pioneer Day in November offers a 
chance to step back in time when the 
Bishop family in the late 1800s lived and 
farmed where Chinsegut Nature Center 
now stands. The nature center grounds are 
transformed into days gone by as one 
walks by a group of kids and adults 
dipping candles. Nearby, coopers are 
turning out wooden buckets and wooden 
spoons. Rugs to grace your living room 
floor are woven on a hand loom that takes 
eight hours to set up. 


Underneath a longleaf pine tree, a 
turpentiner demonstrates his art as pine 
gum drips into a clay pot below. A 
storyteller regales onlookers with tall tales 
while he creates brooms and palmetto 
scrub brushes. 

Throughout the year, other programs 
on such topics as bats, sea turtles, Florida 
black bears, alligators and controlled 
burning, inform the public about the 
natural world around them. Visitors enjoy 
such programs two or three times each 
month, with both evening and daytime 
programs offered. 

Programs can also be set up by 
request of groups of ten or more people. 

Educators have the chance to attend 
Project WILD, Aquatic WILD and 
Schoolyard Wildlife Project workshops. 
Inservice credit is offered for most 
workshops to assist educators in keeping 
their certification up to date. 

From the conception of the Chinsegut 
Nature Center, the Hernando Audubon 
Society has actively been involved in 
seeing to the well-being of this educa- 
tional facility. Members of the Hernando 
Audubon Society have participated in 
management and educational activities at 
the nature center through contributions 
and volunteer efforts. [> 


page 20 photo by Glen M. Wood 
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A green tree frog sings its chorus at Chinsegut. 
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Environmental education is not the 
only activity that is taking place on 
Chinsegut. Wildlife management plays an 
important role in keeping alive the vitality 
of the sandhills. Seasonal prescribed 
burning imitates nature’s lightening 
strikes in a controlled fashion. Thick 
understory vegetation is removed and 
opens the way for germination of valuable 
food plants for Chinsegut’s wildlife. 

The Chinsegut Wildlife Environmen- 
tal Area is home to many wildlife species, 
and wildlife viewing is possible through- 
out the year. Because May’s Prairie 
occasionally becomes dry, the frequent 
lack of fish makes this prairie an impor- 
tant mecca for thousands of amphibians, 
including pig and bull frogs, dwarf sirens 
and tiger salamanders. The gopher frog, a 
species of special concern in Florida, calls 
his courting snore-like call from the 
confines of the prairie after heavy fall and 
winter rains. 

Seeking some of the bountiful 
wildlife May’s Prairie has to offer is the 
bobcat, who leaves his telltale scat on the 
boardwalk after a nocturnal visit. Higher 


up in the sandhills surrounding May’s 
Prairie, gopher tortoises, another species 
of special concern, browse near their half- 
moon-shaped burrows. These are 
Chinsegut’s oldest animal residents, who 
have watched the seasons change here for 
nearly a half century. 

If you are seeking solitude and a 
chance to view wildlife undisturbed, then 
the Big Pine Tract is the place to hike. Big 
Pine is open daily to the general public. 
Its three miles of trails wind through old 
growth forest, the second largest contigu- 
ous tract of old growth longleaf pine in 
Florida. Trees that have lived through 250 
years of Florida history stand quietly as 
you walk softly on the pine-needle- 
layered trail. 

The Big Pine offers the hiker views 
of a sinkhole and a large wetland, Burns 
Prairie. At Burns Prairie, the observant 
listener might hear the whistling of wood 
ducks or the “quonk” call of a 
green treefrog. Hikers may also see 
evidence of Florida’s biggest industry in 
the early 1900s, the naval stores industry. 
Longleaf pine trees still bear the “cat 


The Boardwalk at Chinsegut Nature Center leads to Mays Prairie. 
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face” scars where early Florida settlers 
chipped the tree’s bark with a bark hack 
and collected the pine gum. The pine 
gum or resin had its earliest uses in 
constructing and waterproofing sailing 
ships, hence the name “naval stores.” 
Later uses for pine gum have included 
paint, varnishes, violin resin, insecticides 
and disinfectants. 

Chinsegut Nature Center and the Big 
Pine Tract are off the beaten path, but 
easy to find. Chinsegut Nature Center is 
located seven miles north of Brooksville 
on U.S. 41, then one mile west on S.R. 
476. Call (352/754-6722) to get a 
calendar of events or find us on the 
internet at: http://www.state.fl.us/gfe/ 

Big Pine Tract is located one mile 
north of Brooksville on U.S. 41, then one 
half mile north on Old Crystal River 
Road. Big Pine has at its entrance a sign- 
in box with maps and a guest register. @ 


Kristin Wood is a biological scientist 
at Chinsegut Nature Center. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Frank H. Adams 


WILDLIFE OFFICER OF THE YEAR 


Wildlife Officer H. Danton 
Jones, an 18-year veteran of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC), was 
selected as the agency’s Wildlife 
Officer of the Year. 

“Officer Jones is a moti- 
vated and model officer for 
others to follow,” said Col. 
Robert Edwards, director of the 
GFC’s Division of Law En- 
forcement. 

Jones patrols the Ocala 
National Forest Wildlife 
Management Area. Before that he patrolled the St. Johns 
River in Volusia County. 

Officer Jones has been involved in several major cases 
including ones focused on illegally taking deer, bears, 
turkeys, alligators and migratory birds, and possession of 
illegal drugs. 

Jones devised a program that provided a group of 
disabled veterans the opportunity to participate in the 
region’s Project Eagle and do volunteer work at the region’s 
office. 

Jones and his wife, Angela, live in Anthony with their 
twin son and daughter. 


CENTRAL REGION GETS NEW COMMANDER 


Captain Andy Love replaced Major David Starling in late 
May as head of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
(GFC) Central Region’s law enforcement arm, which is 
headquartered in Ocala. Starling served the GFC for 40 years 
and retired May 31. 
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Love, who has a wife, Beverly, and a 15-year-old son, 
Chad, joined the GFC as a wildlife officer in 1979, striving to 
help preserve Florida’s natural legacy. Since then he has 
worked his way up through the ranks, serving in various 
regions. 

Most recently he served as a captain in the GFC’s 
Everglades Region. While there, Love was cited for his work 
in the aftermath of Hurricane Andrew and the ValuJet crash in 
the Everglades last year. 

“There are some really big shoes to fill,” said Love. “I 
definitely have a big job ahead of me, replacing someone 
who’s been there so long and has such a good track record.” 


SECRETS OF FLORIDA’S MAMMALS 


What do pygmy sperm whales, harbor seals, coyotes and 
minks have in common? They all spend at least part of their 
lives in Florida or its coastal waters. 

These and other secrets about animals are revealed in 
“Mammals of Florida,” written by mammalogist Larry 
Brown, who has studied these fascinating creatures for over 
25 years. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
funded the writing of this book, which portrays 96 mammal 
species known to inhabit the region. 

This book covers not only mammals people commonly 
see in state parks, like racoons, but tells readers about minks, 
which many people haven’t known live in the Sunshine State. 

Besides including photos of the critters, this book also 
discusses their life cycles, range, abundance, what they feed 
on and how they interact with other animals and people. The 
book retails for $22.95 and is available from Windward 
Publishing, P.O. Box 371005, Miami, FL 33137, or phone 
(305) 576-6232. 
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TINY TOT ESTABLISHED 
WORLD RECORD FOR PEACOCK BASS 


“It was big! The fish jumped! I was scared!” That’s how a 
3-year-old Miami girl described catching a 1-pound, 9-ounce 
peacock bass back in November that made the record book. 

Kara Rubin was 2'/> when she landed her fish on 2-pound 
test line. It was a world record because the International 
Game Fish Association had just opened up the peacock bass 
category to line-class world records, and her catch was the 
first in the record books. 

Fishing is certainly in her blood. Her grandfather, Jim 
Anson, 57, has set 31 world records, works as a fishing guide 
and serves as a fishing consultant. The day Kara was born he 
bought her a fishing rod and reel. 

The little girl caught her world-record fish in Snapper 
Creek Canal near Southwest 107th Avenue and Sunset Drive, 
Miami. She used a closed-face, push-button spinning reel with 
a live shiner as bait. Her line record stood for six days before 
it was broken. 

Kara’s achievement is the latest chapter in the peacock 
bass success story. The species, a native of Central America, 
was first stocked in the south Florida canal system in 1984. 

The idea was to introduce a world-class sport fish to feed 
on the huge predator base of exotic tilapia that wasn’t being 
utilized by native predators such as the largemouth. The result 
has been fantastic, and at least nine Florida catches are now in 
the world-record book. 

Peacock bass fishing is hotter right now than it’s ever 
been, according to GFC’s fishery biologist Paul Shafland. As 
director of the agency’s Non-Native Fish Research Lab in 
Boca Raton, he heads the peacock bass program. 

Shafland said it’s not uncommon for anglers to hook and 
release from 15 to 20 peacocks in one day’s fishing. Years ago 
wealthy anglers flew up the Orinoco River in Central America 
to fish for peacocks. Today, millions of people from every 
economic strata and all ages can enjoy that excitement 
without ever leaving their urban backyard. 

And what’s more, catching a peacock bass is child’s play. 
Just ask Kara Rubin. 

— Lt. Jim Huffstodt 


FLORIDA 
THE NATURAL WONDERS 


Jeff Ripple has written and illustrated a major contribu- 
tion to the comprehension of Florida. His latest book deals 
with the natural wonders with clarity and interesting detail on 
the geology, wildlife and the weather of the entire state. 
Ripple writes with an intense understanding and compassion 
for all the regions and natural treasures of Florida. Spectacular 
color photography throughout the book accompanies the 
detailed and readable text. 

Ripple covers the far-reaching cavern formations, the vast 
beaches, the mysterious swamps, marshes and the unique and 
ancient Florida scrub lands. Ripple cautions that all wildlife 
species, plant and animal, are in danger if natural habitats 
continue to disappear. 

Ripple’s photography, primarily taken with large format 
cameras and supplemented with photos by Doug Perrien, 
Larry Lispsky, John Moran, Dave Maehr and Barry Mansell, 
capture the natural colors found in nature. 

From Ripple’s preface, “I ... want to celebrate with you in 
this book what remains of Florida’s natural landscape and 
wildlife. I want to tell you the story of how they came to be, 
and why I believe they are worth saving. I hope to provide 
you with a reference from which you can begin your personal 
journey of discovery, your own search for a sense of place.” 
For this reader, Ripple’s book succeeds on each level. 

FLORIDA The Natural Wonders, 144 pages, is published 
by Voyageur Press, Stillwater, Minn., (1-800-888-9653) 
$29.95. @) 

— Dick Sublette, editor 
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New Tilapia Fisnery 
IN Tampa Ponda 


Text and Photographs by David A. Brown 


t’s an unlikely venue for a debut 

angling drama, but a modest 

little pond in Tampa’s Lopez 

Park recently produced a 
legitimate “new” fishery focusing on blue 
tilapia. 

Named for former Tampa mayor Al 
Lopez, the park sits about one mile north 
of Tampa Stadium on Himes Avenue. 
Through the Florida Game and Freshwa- 
ter Fish Commission’s (GFC) Urban Pond 
Project — a program designed to promote 
angling within city limits — the park’s 10- 
acre pond has become a popular site for 
catfish, bluegill, largemouth and sunshine 
bass fishing. 

However, last fall, anglers began 
reporting catches of fish they thought 
were “big bluegill.” Urban pond director 
Paul Thomas took a closer look and 
confirmed the catches were tilapia, also 
known as “Nile perch.” 

Indigenous to Africa, the herbivorous 
blue tilapia — a cichlid family member — 
was introduced to Florida waterways by 
the GFC in 1961, primarily to control 
aquatic plant propagation. Through 
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unauthorized introductions by anglers, 
blue tilapia are now established in at least 
18 south central Florida counties. 

The tilapia’s primary diet of plank- 
tonic algae and detritus (bottom muck) 
has prevented all but rare, incidental 
hook-and-line catches. From time to time, 
young tilapia of 6 inches or less will eat 
invertebrates such as insect larvae and 
grass shrimp. Traditionally adults stick to 
the flora. 

“When (anglers) first started catching 
tilapia out here, I thought it was a 
bycatch,” Thomas said. “But all of a 
sudden, we have a fishery and it’s caught 
on.” 

Bolstering the pond’s angling success 
are the four solar-powered fish feeders, 
which spread catfish pellets at timed 
intervals. 

“If we didn’t have the feeders, I don’t 
think we would have a tilapia fishery,” 
Thomas said. “The fish are definitely 
keying in on the feeders. And, of course, 
the anglers are seeing the feeders too.” 

The most significant addition to the 
park’s facilities is the 40-foot by 60-foot 


wooden pier on the pond’s southern shore. 
The pier is an easy stroll from the parking 
area on a paved access road, and is 
surrounded by bulrush, cattails and 
spatterdock. Offering an unobstructed 
view of the entire pond, the structure 
provides sturdy, safe footing and easy 
access to the pond’s south end feeder. 

Built in September 1996 with a 
$5,000 materials and labor donation by 
the Tampa Bay Chapter of Safari Club 
International, the pier’s impact was 
immediate. The number of hours spent 
fishing, Thomas said, has increased 70 
percent in the Lopez Park pond since the 
pier was built. 

_ “The pier has made a significant 
difference because it’s made this area of 
the pond a little bit more accessible,” 
Thomas Said. “Plus, the pier serves as an 
advertisement. As someone drives in, they 
say “Look, I can go fishing there.’ They 
see one, two, three, four people out here 
and that’s more of a draw than just seeing 
one or two people sitting in a chair or 
sitting on the ground.” 

The preferred baits for Lopez Park 


tilapia are grass shrimp — available via dip 
netting along the pond’s shoreline — and 
wiggler worms. For the latter, pier regular 
Atkin Brown catches his own baits in a 
lot near his Tampa home and keeps them 
overnight in a ventilated 5-gallon bucket 
sprinkled with strategic worm snacks. 

“T give them a little corn meal and 
coffee grounds overnight,” Brown said, 
“and the next morning, they get so happy 
they Il be jumping all over the place. If 
the bait doesn’t move, the fish don’t want 
it” 

Mornings between 9 and 11 a.m. 
have proven most productive for tilapia. 
According to Oscar Stewart of Tampa, a 
little fog cooling the water seems to 
activate the fish, as does a light wind. The 
breeze occasionally blows a few pieces of 
leftover pellets from the feeder’s dis- 
bursement pan, but perhaps the decreased 
visibility of wave action also lowers the 
fish’s caution. Another theory is that the 
waves gently stir up the bottom detritus, 
encouraging feeding instincts. Actually, 
Thomas said, the Lopez pond isn’t ideal 


for the tilapia’s food preference. A 
relatively shallow (8-foot maximum) 
sand-bottomed borrow pit with good 
entrance and exit water flow, the pond has 
a low nutrient level and, hence, less 
planktonic algae. 

“T think it’s opportunistic feeding,” 
Thomas said. “They'll take advantage of 
whatever food supply they’ ve got.” 

Also, Thomas credits the tilapia’s 
adaptability and highly effective breeding 
for the species’ proliferation. “It’s a case 
of an introduced species that has some 
adaptations to give it a little bit of an 
edge.” 

Male tilapia build nests from late 
spring through early fall when water 
temperatures maintain at least 75 degrees. 
After spawning, females hold the fertil- 
ized eggs in their mouths until the fry 
hatch in about 10 days. Afterward, the 
juvenile fish stay close to mother in their 
early days and run back into her mouth if 
danger threatens. 

Adult blue tilapia grow to about 3 
pounds, but a pound or two is tops in the 


Lopez Park pond. For subduing these fish, 
light-to-medium spinning or spincast 
outfits with 4- to 6-pound monofilament 
work well. But for optimal reaction time, 
a 17- to 20-foot cane pole, which reaches 
out to the hot spots, is best for instant 
upward hooksets. Most tackle stores offer 
telescoping graphite or fiberglass poles, 
which allow more convenient transporta- 
tion and storage. 

The ideal tilapia rig is a No. 8 or 10 
light wire hook with little or no lead 
weight and a small bobber. Adjust your 
bobber occasionally and test a variety of 
depths until you find where the fish are 
congregating. Tilapia strikes will vary 
from a slight nibble to a slow, steady tug, 
which pulls the bobber under. In either 
case, don’t overreact. Just come tight on 
the line and keep the pressure on. 

Now, because of their standard diet, 
tilapia taken from stagnant waters might 
be unpalatable. However, in clean water 
environments, the smooth filets make fine 
table fare. 

With emerging sportfishing value, the 
blue tilapia is a fish for all anglers. The 
Lopez Park phenomenon is a shining 
testament to the diversity and dynamics of 
Florida fishing. 

“T don’t foresee this becoming a 
major sportfish industry like bass,” 
Thomas said. “But I see this as an 
introductory species. You get hooked on 
this and then you branch out into other 
species like bass and catfish. We’re not 
going to get rid of them, so, in my 
opinion, we might as well find a way to 
utilize them.” 

Because Lopez Park is a fish manage- 
ment area, each angler 16 and older must 
possess a fishing license. Anglers over 
age 65 can obtain senior citizen licenses 
at no charge from tackle shops, sporting 
goods stores and county tax offices. 

Lopez Park also offers picnic 
pavilions, bathrooms and nature trails. To 
reach the park from Interstate 275, head 
west on Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Blvd. 
and turn north on Himes just before 
Tampa Stadium. Turn west into the park’s 
main entrance and the pond is about 100 
yards down on the right. For Urban Pond 
Project information, call Thomas at (941) 
648-3202. @) 

David A. Brown is a free-lance 
outdoor writer and photographer from 
Tampa. 
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A Risky Venture 


By Andrew Krause 


Although marijuana eradication is not the primary goal of the GFC, with more people 


using Florida’s many WMAs, the agency has taken a lead role in making these areas safe 


for public use. 


t’s a warm August morning as the 

rising sun burns off the fog that 

lies over the Ocala Wildlife 

Management Area (WMA). Ata 
predetermined location wildlife officers 
with the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC) and officers with 
the U.S. Forest Service meet to discuss 
the day’s operation. 

Thirty miles away at the Ocala 
Regional Airport, Lt. Jim Wisniewski, a 
pilot with the GFC’s division of law 
enforcement, completes his pre-flight 
check on one of the agency’s new OH58 
U.S. Army surplus helicopters. Once 
Wisniewski and his observer are secured 
inside the aircraft, Wisniewski begins the 
complicated process of starting the 
helicopter. First the warning lights, 
alarms and switch positions are checked, 
then Wisniewski pushes the starter button 
and rolls the throttle to the start position 
causing a mist of jet fuel to be forced into 
the turbine. In seconds an ignitor lights 
the fuel causing a controlled explosion 
generating power to the main rotor blades. 
In just minutes, the blades are turning at 
several hundred revolutions per minute 
enabling the aircraft to fly. 

Back in the management area officers 
are finishing last-minute preparations, 
lacing up rough-duty boots, filling 
canteens, spraying on insect repellant and 
sharpening machetes, while anticipating 
the day’s activities. 

Twenty minutes after take off 
Wisniewski is piloting the helicopter low 
over an area of sand pine scrub. Scanning 
the ground below him, the observer sees 
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an unusual shade of green. Looking 
closer, he makes out several distinctive 
plants — just what they were looking for, 
marijuana! 

While Wisniewski hovers over the 
site, the observer uses the radio to direct 
officers on the ground. 

The officers on the ground enter the 
site cautiously because marijuana growers 
often booby-trap their plants to keep 
unwanted people out. 

This patch turned out to be a good 
find. A total of 31 marijuana plants, of 
very good quality and averaging six feet 
in height, were found. The grower had 
even gone so far as to bury a 55 gallon 
drum, drill a well in the bottom of the 
drum and put in a battery-operated pump 
with timers to pump water through an 
irrigation system to each of the plants. 

Since the GFC obtained it’s surplus 
helicopters in 1996, officers in the Ocala 
WMA have located several hundred 
marijuana plants varying in size from 
seedlings to 8 feet tall with a street value 
of more than a half million dollars. 

Increasingly, growers are using the 
state’s national forests and wildlife 
management areas to grow illegal 
marijuana crops. One of the ways the 
GFC is combating this is by the use of 
army surplus helicopters obtained by the 
GFC. By using these helicopters wildlife 
officers are able to cover large portions of 
the state’s wildlife management areas in a 
short period of time. 

With today’s methods of growing 
marijuana — planting only a few plants at 
each site — the likelihood of an officer on 


foot finding large quantities of cultivated 
marijuana is decreasing. Therefore, 
marijuana details involving air and 
ground units working together have 
become popular among law enforcement 
agencies. These details usually utilize a 
pilot and a trained observer in the air to 
spot the marijuana. They then relay the 
information to the officers on the ground. 

After locating the marijuana crops 
officers generally cut and destroy the 
plants. However, sometimes instead of 
destroying the plants immediately, 
officers set up surveillance details on the 
site where they wait to apprehend the 
growers tending the plants. The problem 
with surveillance is the time and man- 
power used to catch the growers is costly, 
and more often than not the growers will 
only tend the plants a few times a season 
before harvesting. 

Being caught growing any amount of 
marijuana is a third degree felony 
punishable by up to five years in prison 
and a $5,000 fine. 

Although marijuana eradication is not 
the primary goal of the GFC, with more 
people using Florida’s many WMAs, the 
agency has taken a lead role in making 
these areas safe for public use. With the 
use of the division of law enforcement’s 
helicopters, growing marijuana in any of 
Florida’s state-owned wildlife manage- 
ment areas becomes risky business. @ 


Andrew Krause is a Law Enforcement 
officer in the GFC’s Central Region. 
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Text and Photographs 


by David and Elizabeth O’Neil 


Naturalists discovered that not 
only are animals found in record 
numbers on Paynes Prairie, they 
are killed in record numbers there 


as well. 


lorida is certainly famous for 

its many natural treasures; 

sun-drenched beaches, 

subtropical forests, crystalline 
springs, dazzling coral reefs, and vast 
everglades to name a few of these images 
coming to mind. 

It is no surprise then that Florida has 
remained a paradise for generations of 
explorers and naturalists. William 
Bartram, John James Audubon and John 
Muir all sojourned across Florida. 
Bartram expressed his unrestrained zeal 
for the adventure and delight that he 
discovered during his extensive explora- 
tions in the 1700s. 

In the north-central part of the state, 
just north and east of the old town of 
Micanopy, lies a huge basin teeming with 
life that inhabits the basin’s water bodies, 
marshes, wet prairies, pine flatwoods and 
hammocks. Expansive cattail stands and 
maidencane marshes surround a shallow 
lake, providing ideal habitat for the 
egrets, herons and cranes which wheel 
about overhead before alighting at their 
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favored foraging grounds. Bald eagles 
soar across the skies, cavorting in tumbles 
and snatching prey in midair. 

The place is Paynes Prairie — an 
exceptionally rich and bountiful ecosys- 
tem with striking vistas and abundant 
wildlife. It is another of Florida’s famous 
natural treasures. Bartram spent many 
nights camped in the area. He plodded by 
horseback and explored the margins of 
Alachua Sink where he encountered 
alligators so numerous that he wrote he 
could have crossed the waters upon their 
heads. Bartram was so struck by the 
prairie that he felt as if he were set on the 
“borders of a new world.” 

Bartram has not been alone in his 
fascination of Paynes Prairie. Naturalists 
from around the world have flocked to it 
much as the herons and egrets do. Paynes 
Prairie is brimming full with all kinds of 
critters. There are leopard frogs, pig frogs, 
green tree frogs, mud snakes, red-bellied 
snakes, red-bellied turtles, striped mud 
turtles, oak toads, narrow-mouthed toads, 
spadefoot toads and too many others to 


list. In fact Paynes Prairie is home to 
more than 300 species of vertebrates. The 
abundance and variety of snakes, in 
particular, has given Paynes Prairie 
international fame. 

But the naturalists discovered that not 
only are animals found in record numbers 
on Paynes Prairie, they are killed in 
record numbers there as well. And Paynes 
Prairie’s fame quickly turned to infamy. 

In the time of Bartram, wildlife of 
Paynes Prairie could traverse its entire 
expanse. They could wander, disperse, 
search for food, seek mates and find 
shelter following the natural order of their 
lives. Since then two highways have been 
built across the prairie, unnaturally 
dividing the landscape. These highways 
have proven to be deadly obstacles for 
creatures adapted to the open prairie. In 
particular, the two-mile section of U.S. 
441, which crosses the prairie basin, has 
long been known as one of the worst 
wildlife gauntlets in the state. 

Archie Carr, in his book A Naturalist 
in Florida, described a single evening in 


which more than 400 snakes were killed. 
It is more than snakes that are being 
killed. Otter, bobcat, round-tailed musk- 
rats, marsh rabbits, grackles, owls, rails, 
alligators and countless frogs meet their 
end each year as they attempt the perilous 
crossing. 

Paynes Prairie is a state nature 
preserve. In recognition of its exceptional 
natural value, the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection (DEP) protects 21,000 
acres of the ecosystem as the Paynes 
Prairie State Preserve. Preserve staff have 
been monitoring the loss of wildlife since 
1989. They have documented that more 
than 35,000 animals of 82 species have 
been killed on this roadway since that 
time. 

This annual road kill toll concerns 
preserve biologists, and they are working 
toward measures to alleviate the problem. 
Wildlife barriers can be constructed along 
the roadway which would divert animals 
to safe passage underneath the road 
through a series of wildlife underpasses. 
It would be a system similar to the 
panther and bear underpasses which have 
been found to be effective elsewhere in 
Florida. At Paynes Prairie a number of 
underpasses already exist along U.S. 441 
which could be adapted to this wildlife 
protection system. Currently, the Florida 
Department of Transportation and the 
DEP are addressing the effects of U.S. 
441 on the Paynes Prairie ecosystem. 

Looking out across the prairie today 
you may see the hundreds of animals 
which still abound in the adjacent marshes 
for which protection is still possible. It is 
still possible to counter our transgressions 
and lessen our impact on this natural 
treasure. And it is still possible to restore 
the deserved fame to Paynes Prairie. 


See it For Yourself 

You can visit Paynes Prairie and see 
why it is worth protecting. Popular 
activities include wildlife viewing, hiking, 
cycling, horseback riding, fishing and 
photography. 

From late October through February 
thousands of migratory Sandhill cranes 
join year-round residents. Winter is also 
the time to look for waterfowl on Alachua 
Lake at the north end of the prairie. From 
mid winter to the end of summer, a frog 
chorus sings in the evenings and on rainy 
days. At any time of year you can see a 
variety of herons and egrets. The 


preserve’s staff manages a small herd of 
bison. 

Paynes Prairie State Preserve has four 
access points. The Lake Wauburg Recre- 
ation Area (fee area) has a visitor’s center, 
observation tower, boat ramp, picnic area, 
campground and a number of hiking and 
cycling trails. Horseback riding is 
permitted on the Chacala Trail. The Lake 
Wauburg Recreation Area is open year- 
round from 8:00 a.m. till sundown and is 
located on U.S. 441 eight miles south of 
its junction with S.R. 331 in Gainesville. 
The North Rim Interpretive Center is 
located on Camp Ranch Road which can 
be reached from S.E. 15th Street in 
Gainesville. It is open weekdays from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and has hiking 
trails and an observation tower. 

Alligators are common along the 
dikes at the north rim, and the La Chua 
Trail provides views of Alachua Lake. A 
parking lot for the Bolen Bluff Trail is 


located four miles south of S.R. 331 on 
the east side of U.S. 441. Hikers and 
cyclists can follow the loop trail through 
the oak hammock of the prairie rim. A 
spur trail along a grassy dike takes you 
out onto the prairie to an observation 
tower. A variety of woodland and marsh 
birds can be seen at any time of year. 
Bison and wild horses are occasionally 
seen, though white-tailed deer are more 
commonly encountered. Bolen Bluff Trail 
is open year-round from 8:00 a.m. til 
sundown. A short boardwalk which 
provides views of the prairie is located on 
the east side of U.S. 441 three miles south 
of S.R. 331. A variety of birds can be 
viewed at close range. Alligators and 
turtles bask in spring and fall along the 
roadside ditches. @ 


David and Elizabeth O'Neil are 
biologists, free-lance nature writers and 
photographers residing in Micanopy. 


A red-shouldered hawk surveys Paynes Prairie from his perch. 
Page 30: Another casualty of U.S. 441, which crosses the prairie basin. 
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The Choice Is Yours! 


Subscribe to FLORIDA WILDLIFE for two 
years ($22.50) and receive your choice of 
Florida Trails or a Kestrels print — absolutely FREE. 


Choice Number One 
Florida Trails, a 104-page full-color guide by Susan Cerulean 
and Ann Morrow will introduce you to thousands of miles of 
trails leading into the heart of natural Florida. (Please enclose 
$1.50 shipping & handling for Florida Trails). Indicate if you 
want an English, German or Spanish version. 


Choice Number Two 
This stunning print featuring kestrels by wildlife 
artist Linda Thompson is available exclusively 
through FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Image size is 
11" X 17". (Please enclose $2.00 shipping & 
handling for kestrels print). 


® Please indicate your choice on the form below. 
® Renewing? Please include your account number (from your mailing label) below. 
® Make check or money order payable to: FLORIDA WILDLIFE and mail to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Please allow 4-6 weeks delivery. 
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Address Choice No. 1 Florida Trails 
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City/State/Zi 
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Phone ( ) Account No. [1 German 
___ 8 Years $32.00 2 Years $22.50 1 Year $12.00 Choice No. 2 Kestrels Print 


New Renewal 


Prices subject to change 
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Florida Gets “HIP” 
For Bird Hunters 


f you hunt migratory game 

birds, wildlife managers 

need your help. When you 

buy your hunting license, 
you'll need to fill out a Harvest 
Information Program (HIP) survey, 
and later you may receive another 
survey form the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (USFW). 

“The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service will use the information to 
conduct voluntary surveys to improve 
estimates of migratory game birds 
harvests,” said Tim O’ Meara, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s (GFC) Chief of the 
Bureau of Wildlife Species Manage- 
ment. “That will improve migratory 
game-bird management.” 

Wildlife managers need the 
information from the surveys to set 
season dates and bag limits that offer 
you the most opportunities possible, 
while protecting migratory game-bird 
populations. 

The USFW sets dates and bag 
limits for migratory game bird 
hunting. The agency always has done 
so with limited information about the 
numbers and types of birds hunters 
take each year. 

The future of migratory game-bird 
hunting depends on accurate informa- 
tion about hunter success. State and 
federal wildlife agencies have faced 
court challenges to hunting. Some 
opponents to hunting have argued that 
it should not be allowed, say that 
wildlife agencies do not have accurate 
measures of bird populations and 
hunter success. 

“Information from HIP will help 
preserve hunting and justify it as a 
valuable wildlife management tool,” 
O'Meara said. 


Compiled by Frank H. Adams 


Filling out the five migratory-bird 
permit questions on your hunting 
license is required by law before you 
can get a free migratory bird permit. It 
is illegal to hunt migratory birds if you 
don’t take that step. 

If you have a 5-year or lifetime 
hunting license, you still need the 
permit, so you should contact the 
GFC's licensing office at (850) 488- 
3641 or go to your county tax 
collector’s office and ask for an HIP 
questionnaire. 
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The hooded merganser is an HIP bird. 


Exemptions to the HIP require- 
ment include migratory game bird 
hunters who are under 16 years old, 65 
years old or older and military 
personnel who are home on leave. 
Others include people certified totally 
and permanently disabled, people 
hunting on their own homestead 
property or their parents’ or minor 
child’s homestead property. @) 
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